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PROEM 

Git/ me my ruthers 'twixt th' two, 

Uv town er country, which-Orone; 
Ifs wastin' breath Ortellin' you. 

But here is my comparison; 
'All know hifs wrong, *n mean ter boot, 

Ter judge afore you've tuck a bite. 
But when yer uster budded fruit, 

A feller^s got no appertite 
Ter waste on seedlin's, scrubs 'n sick — 

Per them's the city don't yer see — 
Give me my ruthers, pore er rich. 

The country's good 'enuff fer me. 



IN TOUCH WITH NATURE 

I was wont to write a soonet 

On these "Indian Summer Days." 
How the trees all dress'd for winter 

Now assume a golden haze ; 
How the sun in redness glowing, 

On the leaves in hillocks round. 
One could fancy golden ingots 

Lying heaped upon the ground. 

Here my Muses quite forsake me, 
Though I plead with them to stay, 

Hearken not to my entreaties. 
By their absence answer nay. 

Wide I ope my study windows- 
Stands ajar my very door — 

Bid the Muses now re-enter 
But they come, alas, no more. 

Alarmed, I quit my study table 

And strolled me out in Nature's Glen. 
My soul was filled with inspiration — 

The Muses ever present then. 
Contentment sweet possessed my being, 

A welcome zephyr fanned my cheek — 
I drank and was supremely happy ; 

To me all Nature seemed to speak. 
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IN TOUCH WITH NATURE 

The scene akin to panorama. 

Wrought out on canvas of the wood, 
By Nature's happy living creatures 

Amidst her glorious solitude. 
The birds were flying hither, thither, 

Taxing Nature's lavish store 
To replete their many cupboards 

Till the wintry months be o'er. 

The squirrels, frisking, running, chatting- 

Of future they'd no seeming thought. 
Yet their stores prove a disclaimer 

By the golden nuts there brought. 
At last, I sat me down and pondered 

O'er the lesson to be learned. 
From experience of the morning. 

How our longings may be earned. 

I could only see the forest 

From my window's lowly eaves. 
Saw no animated beauties — 

Merely golden autumn leaves. 
•Thus it is in life's attainments 

If our souls be freely fed ; 
Press beyond a single vision, 

Drink from out the fountain head 
1896. 



A TRUE OPTIMIST 

The robin sings his roundelay 

Before has blushed th' dawn. 
Before one could foretell th' day, 

This optimist sings <m ; 
So thankful in advance is he 

For what the day may bring, 
The ke)mote of his melody. 

Accept my offering. 

Mayhap the day broods storm and rain. 

By these he's not distraught, 
At eventide sings sweet refrain. 

For the good the day has brought. 
Twere himian if this cheerful bird 

Bemoaned his humble birth, 
His joyful songs would be unheard 

In the orchestra of earth. 

Disconsolate, with drooping wings, 

Would not attempt to rise. 
Regarding them as cumb'rous things. 

Thus lose a paradise. 



A TRUE OPTIMIST 

The lesson is not far to seek — 
How many guilty plead ? — 

Perhaps we say our faith is weak. 
So much the greater need. 

The smiles within each angry cloud 

Obscure to mortal eyes — 
Because our human heads are bow'd, 

Diverted from the skies. 
Let's robin-like, look bravely up, 

And ever cheerful be. 
Drink nectar from a bitter cup. 

Give thanks in adversity. 



1904. 



ANTE MORTEM 

Scxm each and all must needs to show 

His harvest's yield ; 
How can one's seeding rightly grow 

When ears are sealed? 

If we have aught of good to say 

Of any one. 
Withhold it not ; speak, speak to-day, 

Fast runs the sun. 

Let not our offerings rest beneath 

The bushel hid. 
Belated cast our floral wreath 

On coffin lid. 

His immortelles for the funeral hour 

Of his dead wife ; 
'Twere better far a single flower 

If given in Ufe. 




ANTE MORTEM 

Endearing words are meant to bless 

The living breath. 
Are mockery and meaningless 

To us in death. 

A kindly act — responsive eye — 
To-day, — ^if just, — 

Than granite shaft — e'en to the sky- 
When we are dust. 
1905. 



A POET'S THEME 

A poet seeking for a theme 

To bring him everlasting fame, 
Was wafted high in fancy's dream ; 

Returned with a celestial name. 
All woven in the sweetest rhyme 

That mortal ear had ever heard. 
The imagery was most sublime, 

TTwas faultless in its every word. 

How like a meteor it sped. 

The author's name was lauded high ; 
The world applauded as it read ; 

Alas I all mortal things must die. 
The poet field and woodland sought. 

His Muses in their lowly flight, 
Coined gems of purest golden tho't 

Of Nature's grandeur infinite. 

Scholars praised this work of art. 
In diction, purest, choicest, best: 

Withal, it failed to touch the heart — 
Thus could not stand the crucial test ; 
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A POET S THEME 

Discouraged not, he tried again. 
Received in answer to his prayer: 

"Go read the heart of finite man. 
You'll find an inspiration there." 

He sought the peasant in his cot. 

Beheld he, there, such perfect bliss — 
"All sunshine in this lowly spot. 

No king can boast a home like this." 
The poet, here, his theme had foimd. 

No need had he to further roam. 
His Muses lead o'er sacred ground 

And formulated "Home, Sweet Home." 

It matters not what critics say, 

With this or that ode to compare. 
It is a blest, immortal lay : 

We recognize true genius there. 
All praise to thee, our poet peer. 

Though long in earth thy body's lain, 
Thy "Home, Sweet Home," all love to hear — 

We reverence thee, John Howard Pa)me ! 



1896. 



TURMAN'S CRICK 
(Being a Rq)ly to Riley's Deer Crick) 

I've heard 'bout yer Deer Crick 'n yer crawlin' 

Kankakee, 
I want to tell ye Turman's Crick is good 'nuflF fer 

me. 
We'd work all week till Saturday, when 'bout a 

hand by sun, 
Pap 'd say : "Now, les turn out, boys, 'n go 'n have 

sum fun. 
The blackbirds is a chirrupin', 'n dogwood blossoms 

white. 
The wind is pushin' frum the south, 'n fish is shore 

to bite. 
We'll dig bait by th' stable, 'n crib, 'n ever' place — 
But fishin' allers is the best when fishin' wums is 

scace — " 
The crick is jist acrosst th' field, 'n I am satisfied. 
The hopper-grasses know'd our walk, fer they'd go 

'n hide. 
The thing a feller knows the best is what a feller 

sees. 
The hoppers eny other day 'd a been as thick es 

bees. 

lo 



turman's crick 

We know'd the fishin' holes es well, the ripples, 

drifts 'n all, 
'N' couldn't miss em eny more 'n bosses miss ther 

stall; 
We know'd jes when each place to fish, 'n allers 

struck it rite. 
In daytime fish in shaller holes, but in the drifts at 

nite. 
We'd fish with bobbers on our lines es long es it wus 

lite. 
Then we'd slip our bobbers up so's we could feel 

'em bite ; 
To feel 'em nibble at the bait, it allers tickled me ; 
The feelin's nair about the same es blamed 'lec- 

tricity. 
There's nuthin' much in fishin', but it makes a feller 

feel 
Most awfully contented, like the eatin' uv a meal. 
I like to slip down by myself, when the crick is on 

the rise, 
'N' haul out chuckle-headed cats uv satisfyin' size ; 
'N' see 'em riggle in the grass, 'n listen to 'em 

skreak, 
More fun to me 'n enything, onless it's hide-'n-seek ; 
Er fish with minners, erly-like, way up to Thomp- 
son's hole, 
'N' pull out big ole goggle-eyes that rainbow-up yer 

pole; 
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turman's crick 

Er watch the turtles on the logs, es if they hed the 

tdues, 
Er the worter bugs a-steerin' Vound like little black 

canoes, 
Er slip along the bank ter find a easy restin' chunk, 
'N' see the bull-frogs jumpin' in, 'n hear em go 

ker-plunk, 
Er prop yer pole with a forked stick, er tie it to a 

lim' 
'N' shuck yer close rite oflF, 'n take a good de-fash- 
ioned swim. 
Yes, there may be other places that the fish is mid- 

dlin' thick. 
But it's got to be a good 'n if it beats old Turman's 

Crick. 
No, I never seed yer Deer Crick, ner yer crawlin' 

Kankakee, 
I'm satisfied with Turman's, she's good enuff fer me. 

1895- 
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A PROPHECY 
On the Twentieth Century 

What may the twentieth century bring? 

O! Muse, with thine prophetic eye, 
Discern aright and to us sing 

That we may write thy prophecy. 

SONG OF THE MUSE 

O! man, inherent with desire 
To know the future, pierce the rift. 

With pleasure I atune my lyre. 
Thy bidding do, the curtain lift. 

Behold how beauteous the sight. 
Resplendent as the noonday sun. 

Thou canst not realize 'tis night, 
For now the day and night is one. 

The subtle current lightning's force, 
Is utilized throughout the earth : 

Falsehood and truth have sought divorce 
Since light, perpetual, had its birth. 

13 



A PROPHECY 

This energy, you ask : "From whence?^ 

Most wholly to the sun is due ; 
The ocean waves, too, recompense 

For wreckage they would fain bestrew. 

This potent force is stowed at will, 

And vended out as merchandise ; 
The burdened beast's no place to fill ; 

The use of steam is deemed tmwise. 

The misty past now claims the wires 
So useless in transmitting sotmd ; 

The ethereal rays speed our desires 
And make us one, the world around. 

The dogs of war long since are dead — 
Thanks ! Thanks ! for your approving shout 

We've arbitration boards instead : 
What brought this great reform about? 

A silent force was brought to bear, 

Electro-voltage — certain death — 
Dropped from aerials unaware. 

Destroying armies at a breath. 

Half ship, half bird, now skims the seas. 
Surmounting billows, cleaving air. 

Depending not on steam or breeze. 
With life a thing but to compare- 
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A PROPHECY 

Submerged at will to 'scape the gale. 
Now dripping as a walrus might. 

An oddity, nor spar nor sail. 

So swift of speed, a phantom quite. 

Now look above in the ether blue, 
Aerials floating by the score; 

Your fondest hopes recur to you, 
But speculations now are o'er. 

With decks alive with human freight, 
Yet distant ports are quickly found; 

And even ships of greater weight 
Can sail vast distances from ground. 

You may observe with some regret, 
If you enjoyed a sumptuous meal. 

That now we take a capsulet 
And do no inconvenience feel. 

But speeding onward night or day, 
Remember day and night's the same : 

The volt-globe bedimming old Sol's ray- 
The difference merely in the name. 

Should you at all feel weak or sick. 
Some organ seeming much at fault. 

To the sanitarium tube it quick, 
Where it will be immersed in salt. 
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A PROPHECY 

Until such time as suits you best 
To bring together sundry parts. 

This but an inkling I've confessed 
G)nceming sciences and arts. 

No doubt you will be pleased to note 
That labor strikes are quite unknown ; 

No candidates for whom to vote. 
No moneys we may call our own. 

One cotmcil governs large and small. 
One grand fraternal social plan. 

One motto, reverenced by all, 
" Tis Man for God, and God few: Man/^ 

One form of worship, hence you see 

One tabernacle amply great, 
With one accord all bend the knee. 

For weal or woe, reconsecrate. 

This curtain I would fain uphold. 
Decapitating time and space. 

This boon can not be bought with gold. 
Each decade must achieve its place. 

The future, youVe but seen its rays, 
Its glories every dream surpassed, 

God works in most mysterious ways, 
Utopia will dawn at last. 

1897. 
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CONTENTMENT 

The wren, content with but a single note, 

E'en though 'tis uttered in a minor key. 
Disclosing Nature's gift within its throat. 

Is likened unto poets, singers we. 
So Nature in her ever varying mood, 

Calls forth the actors in her wide domain. 
The feathered songsters in the leafy wood 

Sing solos, or content with the refrain. 

Thus an orchestral setting of a pean grand, 

A heavenly melody to enchant the soul ; 
Some parts obscure, whilst others boldly stand. 

Essential, always, to complete the whole. 
Cyclonic winds that make a giant cower, 

The great Niagaras with their mighty flow, 
Discourage not the gentle April shower, 

Nor make ashamed the balmy zephyr's blow. 

Of those who seek to climb Parnassus's height. 

Some reach the summit, some leave not the base. 
Some catch the gleam, but few the greater light, 

Yet each contented with the Muse's embrace. 
Ambition, laudable for greater things. 

Should be one's maxim, yea, one's heart's desire, 
Seek not to rise as on Empyrian wings. 

Let's mount the steeps just as our feet acquire. 

1903. 
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MY BOYHOOD'S HOOSIER HOME 

In my boyhood memory's garret. 

Stowed away are relics rare, 
I so often love to rummage 

O'er the sweets reposing there ; 
Yet, there've been full sixty summers, 

Aye, winters too, upon my brow — 
Come with me in memory's garret. 

Together let us rummage now. 

Nestled in a lovely valley. 

Foot-hills skirting on the west ; 
To east, the water-course meanders, 

Whose cadence murmurs quiet rest ; 
To north and south extends the valley. 

The soil abounds in richest loam, 
A low-eaved cottage in the center, 

I claim my boyhood's Hoosier Home. 

Wild-roses clamber o'er the doorway, 
Garlanding with timid grace ; 

The terraced stile of wooden pillars. 
The lovers' fav'rite trysting place. 
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MY boyhood's HOOSIER HOME 

Meat upon the spit is twirling, 

Hoecake baking through and through, 
A pot of mush just ior us children, 

With Blossie's milk — a nectar true. 

The scene so crude, withal domestic. 

Has left its impress on my heart. 
That time itself, can not efface it. 

My being seems to be a part, 
Then chide me not for this delusion, 

Tis sanctioned by the Light Divine, 
To love and cherish it forever. 

This dear old Hoosier Home of mine. 

So, I sometimes, love to linger 

In this garret of my brain, 
Lost to self I often fancy 

That I am a boy again. 
Written stories of my childhood 

Would make, indeed, a pond'rous tome. 
One I should peruse with pleasure. 

Of my boyhood's Hoosier Home. 
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WITH ROD AND LINE 

Our full half-brother, Nimrod, true, 

May tell you of the sportive chase. 
Perhaps may try convincing you 

That angling is but commonplace. 
What keen anticipation wrought. 

Contented feelings most benign, 
G>mmune with Nature, joyous thought. 

Her running streams with rod and line. 

Withhold your verdict, come with me, 

Our boat now moored in quiet nook, 
So dear the water one may see 

The speckled beauties take the hook. 
The mirrored branches lave at will, 

The Sim flecks thro' th' leaves and vines, 
No sound is heard, all Nature's still 

Save the plashing of our leaded lines. 

With poise so dextrous casting out, 
We've but a moment now to wait ; 

A sudden jerk, a bass or trout. 
The excitement 'twill intoxicate. 
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WITH ROD AND LINE 

Hold taut the line, mind well the reel. 
Pay out the silk, he must have play ; 

Now indescribably we feel — 
I^odc sharp, he must not get away. 

Like zig-zag lightning's tangent freak. 

The line attempts to put to shame. 
Our captive's playing hide-and-seek, 

Whatever his species he is game. 
So anxious now we feel his heft, 

We draw him nearer, nearer still. 
When lo! the crystal waters cleft 

To marie the spot he late did fill. 

Again he goes to the depths below. 

Electric fluid fills one through. 
Now reel him in, Ah ! very slow. 

I call this sport, and rare, don't you? 
Within the boat he panting lay. 

My friend remarked with dancing eyes, 
"No matter what the Nimrods say. 

This bass outweighs a gunner's prize." 

1901. 
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MY SERMON 

I was sitting in my study. 

Breathing up a silent prayer 
For inspiration on my sermon, 

I was striving to prepare, 
On the worldliness of children. 

The frivolities of youth : 
Revealed the goal that was awaiting, 

Portrayed it plain as simple truth. 

Warned them of the sports and pleasures 

That were prevalent to-day ; 
So alluring for the moment. 

But in turn would pass away. 
Admonished them in words of kindness^ 

With much feeling, too, I own. 
Urged them be more staid and steady, — 

In short, be men and women grown. 

I had reached my ninth, and, lastly, 

Much flattered with the effort made. 
When my children came a-trooping 

Like an infantry brigade. 
They had come with baskets ladened, 

From my boyhood's country home ; 
Brought they calamus and spicewood 

From the glen I loved to roam. 
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MY SERMON 

Bade me taste the aromatics ; 

They, with faces all aglow, 
Told their story in a chorus. 

And I knew that it was so. 
As I chewed the herbs in silence, 

My years were seeming rent in twain ; 
No longer lingering in my study, 

I was on the farm again. 

The neighbor boys, in gladness, joined me 

In my rambles everywhere ; 
We were innocent of sorrows. 

We had never learned of care ; 
Our hearts were light as air of summer. 

We voiced the song-birds in the wood : 
Barefooted, waded in the waters. 

Supremely blessed where'er we stood. 

I mused, "If life were only childhood, 

I ne'er could wish a better plan." 
But I felt the care and sorrow. 

When one grows to be a man ; 
The gloomy thought disturbed my dreaming: 

As I rubbed my eyes in haste. 
Was conscious of those aromatics 

Lingering on my sense of taste. 
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MY SERMON 

My sermon, now spread out before me. 

Was not in keeping with my mind ; 
I tore the paper into fragments, 

And marveled I could be so blind ; 
I wrote at once a diflferent sermon, 

Twas for the blessed children, too: 
"Enjoy yourselves in childhood's morning, 

For 'twill come but once to you." 

"Think and act and be like children ; 

Borrow not life's early strife ; 
You may find your share of sorrow. 

In the latter end of life ; 
Play then, madcaps, in your glory, 

Let your lives be wreathed in smiles ; 
Your reward will be the brighter 

In the blessed afterwhiles." 



1898. 
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THE SONG OF THE REEL 

Far removed from old Boreas' ice laden'd air 

To the amorous clime of the South : 
Far removed from the city and shuttles of care 

To the nectar that drips in our mouth. 
O I lavish is Nature, transcendently blest 

Are we mortals, and to her are leal, 
Who've come for a respite, a season of rest. 

And list to the soog of the reel. 

Great Sousa is charming, surpassingly fair. 

His marches we almost revere. 
His concerts inspiring, but do not compare 

With those we are having down here. 
From the fame of the Patti, I could not detract, 

E'en though in my heart I should feel ; 
One can not be truthful and dally with fact, 

When primo's the score of the reeL 

It beggars the crayon, th' pen and th' brush, 
To convey but a note of its song. 

So sweetly it murmurs it rivals th' thrush, 
To far higher realms doth belong. 

28 
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THE SONG OF THE REEL 

A rise in its cadence, with clickety-cUck, 
You're charmed with its musical peal, 

You find your heart beating abnormally quick. 
As you list to the song of the reel. 

With rod all a-quiver, your line paying out, 

Your reel so exultingly sings. 
As you wind in your trophy, a beautiful trout- 

What meaneth the riches of kings. 
Disciples of Walton, O I brothers of mine, 

To you I must make the appeal, 
You'll join in the verdict, 'tis safe to opine, 

And vote for the song of the reel. 

1903- 
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LINES TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 

AS VIEWED FROM CORONADO BEACH 

(Mood First) 

O I mighty, broad, expanseless sea. 
How gently does thy bosom swell ; 
How faintly are thy murmurings, 
Thy waves are smiles that kiss the shore. 
We fear thee not in such a mood ; 
Thou art at peace this eventide. 

(Mood Second) 

Again we come to visit thee, 
And Anger frowns upon thy face. 
Thy sullen roar portends but ill, 
Thy breakers chase each other out. 
But pla3rf ul not as yesterday. 
With some misgiving would we sail 
Away on thee in such a mood : 
Thine anger soon may turn to wrath. 
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LINES TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 

(Mood Third) 

But once again we come to thee, 
And stand in awe — dumfoundedness ! 
A mighty seething cauldron now, 
With anger, wrath and fury blent ; 
Unconsciously we close our ears, 
To mitigate the awful roar. 

Huge whitecaps rolling mountainward, 
As if to sight the far-oflf land. 
Thy cascade breakers, each in turn. 
Attempt t' outstrip th' ones just spent, 
Cast out your wreckage on the beach, 
Or draw it back by your undertow, 
To swallow up, and spew again. 
O ! heartless and relentless, thou, 
But makest us feel our littleness : 
We gaze until so sick at heart 
We turn from thee our face away. 
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WAITIN' FER THE FISH TO BITE 

I dq)end so much on Natur', 

That I never interfere 
With her way o' doin' business. 

People says I never keer ; 
What's the use to fret 'n worry, 

If ev'ry thing ain't runnin' right? 
Jes you take a short vacation : 

Go 'n see if fish'U bite. 

The sun'll alters shine, I warrant. 

Ample days to grow the craps ; 
'Nd the rain'U make connection 

'Bout on schedule time perhaps ; 
But supposin' that they didn't. 

Don't you worry day ner night ; 
Gether up yer bait 'n tadde ; 

Go 'n see if fishll bite. 

I ain't keerin' Txmt the ketchin' 
Of a lengthy, heavy string ; 

Tain't the fish that I am after- 
Altogether different thing : 
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WAITIN FER THE FISH TO BITE 

It's the contentment wrapped up in it ; 

All my worries take to flight, 
As I rest, and dream, *n ponder, 

Waitin' fer the fish to bite. 

You, who've never felt the feelin' 

Of the tingle o'er yer pole. 
Try a dose of scatter-worry, 

A Balm-o'-Gilead to yer soul; 
Close yer books 'n banish business, 

Enjoy a season of delight ; 
Bet you'll think yer time's not wasted, 

Waitin' fer the fish to bite. 
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WHERE OUR REELS ARE WONT TO SING 

When old Borealis cometh 

With his breath of ice and snow. 
Sealing up the lakes and rivers 

Where we sportsmen love to go. 
Turn we then our faces southward 

To the land of vernal spring, 
In the region of New Smyrna, 

Where our reels are wont to sing. 

I can see the tall palmettos 

Waving us a welcome true, 
I can scent the sweet magnolias 

Long before they greet our view, 
I can hear the yachts and launches' 

Rhythmic choo-choo-ting-a-ling, 
Cruising on dear Indian River, 

Where our reels are wont to sing. 

I can hear the grand old ocean 
Waging war upon the beach, 

I can sight the whitecaps rolling 
Far as human eye can reach. 
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WHERE OUR REELS XRE WONT TO SING 

I can spy the white sails gleaming, 
Slight as sea-gull^ on the wing, 

But the breakers play secundo— 
When our reels begin to sing. 

List ! it is the deerhounds baying 
Midst the hummock densly wild. 

Now chasing thro' th' bays Elysian, 
Scarce by hunter was defiled. 

Nature's wealth of hidden treasure — 
Care we not what cities hold — 

Rod and guns our yardsticks measure- 
Thus we part with sordid gold. 
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CAPTAIN ROLAND SMYTHE 

(sags of the WABASH ) 

On classic Wabash bank resides. 
Through heat or cold, whate'er betides, 
True Nature's nobleman, what more? 
Sits reading near his palace door ; 
Communes with Nature, heart to heart, 
Has he not chosen wisdom's part? 
Could (me have wrought a better plan 
To claim distinction, friend to man? 
Behold this man of simple life, 
Removed afar from din and strife. 
From street and auto's shuttle cars, 
From civic labor-union wars ; 
A stranger to all grafts, combines, 
Each shares alike in his confines ; 
Where broad democracy is rife : 
This man of strangely simple life, 
Whose kindly voice — ^like woman's plea — 
Vies with his song-bird's minstrelsy ; 
Which lingers late, the autumn through. 
With marked reluctance bids adieu. 
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CAPTAIN ROLAND SMYTHE 

A hermit-recluse? Nay! not so. 

How strongly kindred friendships grow, 

This ante-bellum, southern knight. 

So gracious, quaint and erudite ; 

In reminiscent moods, the sage 

Recounts from his unwritten page. 

In manner *kin to polyglot. 

Much history that the world has not. 

Small wonder that we filings flee 

To his magnetic potency. 

May He who keeps the night and day 

Keep him as grandly well alway. 
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HOME-LONGING 

IVe often witnessed persons telling 

About a f eelin Tcin to pain. 
Intensified, 'tis when one's longing 

To see the old home once again ; 
I used to think them visionary, 

They failed to rouse my s)mipathy, 
Reserved for wcmien-folk and children. 

Until it lately captured me. 

It came without a premonition. 

Much like a toothache in the night. 
Reviewed my boyhood days all over 

And clearly lost my appetite. 
I longed to be away back yonder ; 

My doctor, too, pronounced me sick. 
And so I was to make the journey. 

And satmter back to Turman's Creek. 

To watch the fool snakefeeders flitting. 
Brought back the scenes so fresh to me. 

The bullfrogs sitting so contented, 
Like time was all eternity. 
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HOME-LONGING 

The turtles on the logs a-sunning. 

All sizes, like our maple-cakes ; 
Upon the driftwood coiled and wriggled 

The same old bunch of water-snakes. 

The creek appeared to me much smaller, 

I wondered how such thing could be. 
On either bank still stood and flourished 

The same old crooked squirrel tree. 
I fetched along my bait and tackle, 

Soon caught a string, but turned them loose. 
The cats were merely little kittens. 

The perch too small for any use. 

Spied the .dogwood blossoms glinting. 

Just like a new-made bank of snow ; 
I waded through the deep buUrushes 

To where the wild sweet- Williams grow. 
Gathering armf uls of my treasure 

I hastened to the bluebells' bed. 
The azure plot smiled recognition, 

Vied with the June sky overhead. 

I strode the walk-log, crossed the riffle, 
Climbed the steeps of Dix's ridge, 

Peered down the cliffs as on I wandered. 
Until I reached the wooden bridge ; 
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HOME-LONGING 

Our names were carved upon the railing. 
But somehow they were getting dim; 

I spelled out Flora, Fannie, Minnie — 
Twas then my eyes began to swim. 

I gazed down on the rushing water. 

My tears, like rain-drops, fell below. 
I cried, "O ! Time, thou art resistless 

As the mighty ocean's ebb and flow ; 
Abide with me, O youthful vision! 

Leave me not as does the stream." 
But alas, the mom's awakening. 

Speaks my journey but a dream. 
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THE MILLENNIUM 

When all from sickness are immune. 

With untold wealth at our command, 
When seasons compromise on June, 

And sweet contentment fills the land ; 
When virtue has no counterpart. 

With charity by all imbued ; 
When artists strive for sake of art. 

And labor is not servitude ; 
When all the nations of the world 

Upon religion shall agree ; 
When every country's flag's unfurled 

In peace and unanimity ; 
When party lines shall fade away. 

And Adam's sons abstain from rum, 
Then, then will dawn the perfect day. 

And usher in the Millennium. 
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EXPOSTULATION 

Yah ! hits pleasant on de oshen. 

When yo's walkin' on de Ian' ; 
Jes yo buy a one-way ticket, 

Den yo's 'gin ter understan'. 
I 'fess de steamah looked invitin'. 

Hit war scrumptious, dat's a f ac' ; 
Minit dat she made her landin', 

Foun' yo pardner walkin' bac'. 

Yo' nevah kin shet out de moshtm ; 

Tend yo' sleepin', shet yo' eyes. 
Still dat clar-gone feelin's creepin', 

'Zactly lik' a feller dies. 
Ain't no skeer *hovLt it nuther, 

'Bout yo' f utcher or de ship : 
Ef de billers st<^ dar roUin', 

Satisfied ter let her rip. 

Ain't no use a talkin', honey, 
Jes' yo' try it, den yo' know : 

Think o' givin' up yo' possum. 
That yo' et an hou' befo'. 
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EXPOSTULATION 

I dun tole yo' how it acted ; 

Bettah stick ter solid groun', 
Watah's only made foh fishes. 

What's de use a foolin' roun'. 

Ef yo's bent on bein' torcher'd 

Til yo' most fro up yo' boots, 
Mix de hammock, rollah coastah, 

Ferris wheel, and shoot de chutes. 
When ole Gabriel blows his trumpet, 

Makin' motionin's fo' me, 
I'll jes s'prise him, guess I'll lingah. 

Makes me sick ter cross de sea. 
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WHArS THE USE 

Humanity is in pursuit 

Of th' bird producing golden fruit — 

The fabled goose — 
But when th' fowl has flown away 
Why speak of her continually, 

What's the use? 

We fight life's battle hand to hand, 
Don't listen for that last command. 

Raise th' truce, 
Mark well your aim, hold fast your gun, 
E'n though the foe be two to one. 

Is no excuse. 

The drouth is useful, so the rain. 
One should not needlessly complain. 

Like the deuce. 
When Nature does her level best 
That all her children may be blest. 

What's the use? 

No matter if those grapes be sour. 
Possess them, if within your power. 

Express th' juice: 
Transform the acid into wine. 
But listen ! Do not once repine. 

What's the use? 
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DISCONTENT, OR, HAVE YOU NOTICED 

Have you noticed when a-fishing 

All alone, or with a friend, 
Though surroundings may be pleasant 

And the best of luck attend, 
Oft you'll find yourself reflecting — 

Mayhap 'tis in half a dream — 
That the fishing may be better 

On the other side the stream? 

Have you noticed when out htmting, 

You are having splendid sport. 
When but in the woods adjacent. 

Guns are sounding oft report. 
Game unnumbered crowd your vision ; 

To join them quickly off you run. 
When you find a silly fellow 

Target shooting just for fun. 

Have you noticed when a neighbor 

Carries out a lucky deal, 
You may compliment him freely, 

Yet tmrestful you will feel. 
Until you try to imitate him 

And make a failure flat — 
But you have an explanation — 

Have you ever noticed that ? 
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DISCONTENT, OR, HAVE YOU NOTICED 

Have you noticed, e'en in children. 

This insane desire is shown 
To possess their playmates' toys, 

Yet have better of their own? 
Trade and traffic tops and marbles ; 

Whimper to trade back again, 
Yet, we can't in justice blame them. 

For they act so much like men. 

Have you noticed that the weather 

Seldom does the proper thing? 
Be it but a trifle arid. 

Some would humid weather bring. 
So it is respecting seasons. 

There seems but one thing to be dcme. 
To have the whole quartet of seasons 

Amalgamated into one. 

We are such unrestful creatures. 

Weary ere our race is run. 
For we are so visionary. 

Chasing rainbows of the sun. 
I am now almost persuaded 

It will thus forever be. 
Until we cross the darksome river 

Boimd for all eternity. 
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OUR TEACHERS 

O! Teachers of our rising youth, 

Of you to-day I fain would sing; 
Tis not because my voice is clear, 
For 't may be discord to your ear 
To list my warbleing. 

Altho' my lyre has broken strings, 

Its mechanism many flaws, 
I'll sing, because you merit praise. 
For sacrificing all your days. 
Though noble be the cause. 

Our youth are under your control, 

Their minds are in a plastic state; 
You mold the character at will. 
Much depends upon what you instill, 
Whether they be small or great. 

Ye are but modelers of clay, 

And all depends on what you do. 
The form, the symmetry, the pose. 
E'en to the angle of the nose. 
Is chargeable to you. 
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OUR TEACHERS 

Indeed, we place our standard high, 

Our children on its banner bent. 
How easy is the road to fame, 
No fault of theirs, you're but to blame 
If they're not president. 

Exacting patrons — so unjust — 
You've had experience, no doubt ; 

Were you all Platos in disguise, 

We'd think you ought be much more wise. 
And move to turn you out. 

Such is the bent of public mind, 

Be you imbued with courage all, 
'Tis useless we your duties tell, 
For you will do them nobly, well. 
No matter what befall. 

Co-laborers are th' servants nine, 
Disbursers of the public funds. 
In truth supply the shot and shell. 
Warring ignorance and vice as well. 
With you behind the guns. 

To him, the highest in command. 
We give a hearty grand salute, 

Who musters in to fill the breach 

By drilling others how to teach 
Young ideas how to shoot. 
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OUR TEACHERS 

Go on, then, in your chosen field, 

Tho' often burdensome your load, 
I would we could your crosses share 
By strewing poppies here and there 
To smooth your rugged road, 
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WHEN WOMEN VOTE 

First of all, must be the day 

Exceeding fine, 
Season, charming month of May, 

Quite feminine. 
Equal rights to humankind 

In gown or coat ; 
Justice sees, though she be blind. 

When women vote. 

Judges' robes will shorter grow. 

Plus frills and trims. 
To suit our statures, don't you know^ 

And women's whims; 
Juries half-and-half will be 

In sex perforce. 
Brave Portias at the bar we'll see 

Installed, of course. 

Our legislative halls resound 

With woman's voice. 
Laws enacting, wise, profound — 

All will rejoice. 
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WHEN WOMEN VOTE 

The liquor traffic overthrown, 

Don't fail to note ; 
Corrupting ballots be unknown. 

When women vote. 

Municipalities will thrive 

By woman's hand ; 
No drones permitted in the hive. 

However grand; 
The workings of our states so fair 

We'll know by rote. 
Neglecting not the Whitehouse chair. 

When women vote. 
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MOTHER'S GOT THE GRIP 

We've hed all sorts of ailments, 

Us youngsters 'nd our pap, 
Frum measles down to chickenpox. 

But we didn't keer a rap, 
Fer mother nuss'd us through 'em. 

With her teas of dried catnip ; 
But things is topsy-turvy, now, 

Fer mother's got the grip. 

How things is changed Ixmt th' house. 

You wouldn't know a room, 
Th' carpets looks es if, pine blank, 

They never seed a broom ; 
The feather-beds is all in hills 

'N hollers, so to speak, 
Jes' bekase our mother's hed 

The grip fer more'n a week. 

Now, pap he bosses cookin' 
Jes' the same es all men does, 

But us children tho', ain't hungry. 
Like we uster allers wus. 
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MOTHER S CMDT THE GRIP 

Fer we don't hev no custard pies. 

En' puddin* things *n dip ; 
We jes* hev baker's bread, 'n meat, 

Sence mother's hed the grip. 

My teacher said this momin', 

Es I tuck my same ole place, 
"Your hair is needing combing 

And you have a dirty face." 
I said, "Now please don't, missus," 

With a tear, 'n' quivering lip, 
"You don't know what a time we've hed 

Sence mother's hed the grip." 

So I've cum ter this conclusion, 

Efter thinkin' quite a spell, 
Thet we hed better all be sick 

'N' jes' keep mother well, 
Fer she gives us sweeten'd toddy 

'Nd lemonade ter sip, 
Till it's nuthin' but a picnic 

Fer us kids ter hev th' grip. 
1894. 
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"THE HOOSIER" AND HER CAPTAIN 

She was gliding down the river, 

Queenly as a winsome bride, 
When the captain hailed our party : 

"Ladies, would you like to ride ?" 
"Yes, indeed," we gladly shouted, 

"We are ready, even now." 
Quick the pilot wheel responded. 

Turning gracefully her prow. 

She, the poetry of motion, 

So majestic'ly she'd turn. 
And the honored name, "The Hoosier," 

Was emblazoned on her stem. 
When aboard one lady ventured — 

More in earnest than in fun — 
"I'm a hoodoo on a naphtha, 

For they rarely ever run." 

That the captain was indignant. 
Is stating matters fairly mild. 

"Lady, mine's a model engine. 
Managed even by a child ; 
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"the hoosier" and her captain 

But to quiet any feeling, 
You may have upon your part, 

I will show that simple manner 
Is essential for the start. 

"This, is the electric sparker. 

This, the intake gasoline, 
This, the wheel, one revolution 

Starts at once the whole machine." 
And the captain was enamored 

Of his handsome little craft, 
Using gracious ocean lingo, 

"Ladies, sit a little aft" 

"Bon voyage" from a hundred voices. 

Waving 'kerchiefs from the pier. 
Returning we the salutation. 

With a hearty, rousing cheer. 
The tide had carried us out thither. 

It was the captain's busy hour, 
Engine dead as Egyptian mummy, 

Would not exert an ounce of power. 

He made the routine of "essentials," 
We ladies learned them all by heart. 

And held our breath in vain endeavor 
To help the naphtha engine start. 
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AND HER CAPTAIN 

We drifted onward toward the inlet. 
Knowing what our fate would be, 

The captain heaved o'erboard the anchor 
Ere we were carried out to sea. 

Now, turning to his hoodoo'd engine — 

An artist's subject of despair — 
He gave one turn upon its throttle 

And must have breathed a silent prayer, 
For quick response, with added vigor. 

The engine gave a sudden leap. 
We rode the whitecaps in a fashion 

To rival ships out on the deep. 

Our fears becalmed, as homeward cruising. 

We voted, "most delightful trip," 
And begged to compliment "The Hoosier" 

And him for sweet companionship. 
He tipped his cap and, smiling faintly. 

The while his anchor rope he lowered, 
"Hereafter when I go out launching 

I'll cast our hoodoo overboard.'* 
1904. 
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MISTAKEN IN HER MISSION 

I saw a rustic maiden, fair. 

Emerge from out her home parental ; 
With dreamy eyes and golden hair. 

My kodak-shot was merely mental, 
A basket held she on her arm, 

Departing toward fair woodland bowers ; 
I meant to guard her from all harm, 

The while she gathered Nature's flowers. 

I dared not venture near the maid, 

Twas not my pleasure to have met her ; 
I halted in a sylvan shade — 

Ostensibly, to read a letter — 
But noticed not the written page. 

Mine eyes were on the florist maiden ; 
I waited — ^seemed to me an age — 

Her basket must be fully laden. 

At last the charming maid arose, 

I wonder if 'twere wrong to ask it, 
To take my place, be one of those 

Field daisies in her ladened basket? 
I straightway thus accosted her. 

Replied she, O I supremely naughty, 
"My greens would be much greener, sir," 

Then tossed her head so proudly haughty. 
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A SPRINGTIME IDYL 

The sun's warm slanting shafts of gold 

Have shorn old Winter's icy locks : 
Spring's budded ornaments unfold, 

Despite the vernal equinox: 
Bullfrogs are croaking in the marsh, 

And wild geese, frequent, northward wing. 
Familiar "honk," discordant, harsh, 

Portendeth early gardening. 

A housewife busy with her cares. 

Unmindful that the Winter's sped ; 
And Spring, approaching unawares, 

Suggests an early radish bed. 
She rose at dawn, began the quest 

Of one thing needful for her plan, 
Now rushing round like one possessed, 

Thence to her nearest neighbor ran. 

The search continued, high and low. 
In every cranny, nook and spot, 

But what it was, I did not know, 
I only knew she found it not ; 
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A SPRINGTIME IDYL 

Her further movements I espied. 
Now opening wide the stable door. 

She mounted Selim. O ! astride ; 
Fled on towards the village store. 

On, on, she sped, like flying Death, 

Now leaping from her horse's back. 
Called faintly, almost out of breath, 

"Give me a this year's almanac, 
I want the sort that's got the signs, 

I'm goin' ter plant my garden soon, 
Fer roots, er tops, er runnin' vines, 

I allers plant it in the moon." 
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MY LONGING 

Quite extensively I've traveled, 

Broken bread in every clime, 
Partaken of wines of ancient vintage. 

That the gods would think sublime ; 
I have longed and watched and waited, 

"Tipped" the waiters with a treat. 
But they could not fill my longing 

For the dish I love to eat 

The "city dads" of "Giddy Gotham," 

Really have sought for me 
To stop with them and place my knees 

Beneath their "carved mahogany." 
Tempting viands in abundance, 

That would seem to be complete. 
Yet, that very dish was lacking. 

The one I always love to eat. 

I have dined with kings and princes, 
In the "Land of th' setting sun," 

And partaken of all the courses 
As they served them, one by one ; 
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MY LONGING 

So elaborate was their menu. 
To describe no tongue can tell — 

Still they failed in one essential, 
To serve th' dish I love so well. 

I have supped with th' "Four Hundred," 

And many others of that ilk. 
Yet their menu loses prestige 

With my mother's mush and milk. 
There is absolutely nothing 

Suits my palate to a dot, 
Like the milk from mother's Blossie 

And the scrapings of the pot. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER 

Of the independent farmer 

We have heard and read and sung, 
Since the days of Cain and Abel, 

When Old Father Time was young. 
How he tilled his fertile acres 

By simply sitting in the shade, 
With his ready money by him. 

The wherewithal to drive a trade. 

How he labored at his leisure — 

Or rather not at all — 
How he gathered in his harvest 

With assurance every fall. 
How he wrote to rural papers 

Showing how well farming pays. 
How he drove into the city 

On all gay and festive days- 
How the prices of his products 

Varied by his stem command, 
How the thoroughfares and railways 

Always passed through barren land ; 
How this self-promoted monarch. 

Having risen, inch by inch, 
Bears the title "independent" — 

In vulgar parlance, "has a cindi." 
66 



THE INDEPENDEiNT FARMER 

Do you think it any wonder 

I should envy such a life? 
So I vowed I'd be a fanner. 

Thus I spake unto my wife : 
"Marier" — a-hesitating-like — 

We had talked of this before — 
"Let us trade with Reuben Graham, 

And independent be once more." 

Says she, "J^siah," her eyes a-smiling, 

I saw she'd changed her former views, 
I later learned her sister neighbors 

Were agitating private pews — 
"Agreed, but what about the difference, 

That extra thousand that's to pay." 
"We merely have to give a mortgage. 

Dated five long years away." 

We failed to note the rate of interest — 

A fault of many, like as not — 
We fairly jumped at such a bargain. 

To own a farm for a house and lot. 
Now Graham's farm was rich and loamy, 

A hundred-sixty-acre tract. 
With good improvements, near the city ; 

We had a bargain, that's a fact. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER 

The farm laid true as lines could run it. 

And every field was fair to view ; 
The *lectric railway soon surveyed it, 

And ran right cat-a-wampus through. 
Did I object ? You better reckon ; 

My independent voice was strong, 
But what of it ? They then condemned it. 

To help "utiUty" along. 

I bought a sprightly team and wagon — 

Now this was in the early spring; 
I bought a start of hogs and cattle, 

Of sheep and almost ever)rthing. 
I hired a hand to do the plowing, 

And, through the season's crop, you see. 
Yet with all his help and planning, 

I found my work a-crowding me. 

I noticed certain of my neighbors 

Go right along without a hitch. 
As trainmen say, "on schedule basis,*' 

And seldom run in an "open switch ;" 
While others, may be, just as anxious 

To trace the timecard to a dot. 
Sweat and fume, pull in the station 

An hour late, just like as not. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER 

Now I don't mean to speak in riddles, 

I want you all to understand, 
The ones who make successful farmers 

Are those whose work is well in hand. 
Whose system meets the full approval 

Of every awakened husbandman. 
But one result can be the sequence 

For all who follow such a plan. 

I claim, nor can a soul deny it. 

There's no vocation 'neath the sun 
That's automatic in its action — 

Withdraw your power, its force is run. 
But to return unto my venture — 

I must not stop to moralize — 
Much like the man who got religion. 

Who sought to open others' eyes. 

My first experience with the market, 

I tried to dictate such a price. 
The dealer smiled, though very sadly. 

And, to me, ventured this advice : 
"My friend, the 'independent farmer' 

Is a misnomer, sure and clear. 
He is dependent on the public 

And will be till millennial year." 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER 

Twas food for thought, and being famished, 

I, ravenously, did partake. 
Why should we not be more fraternal, 

And labor for each other's sake? 
Reciprocal in the fullest meaning — 

Throughout the whole world, brotherhood ; 
For, are we not our brother's keeper? 

A question oft misunderstood. 

My story — ^if you care to listen. 

To what degree success was made. 
In just six years of active farming. 

Thro' heat and cold, thro' sun and shade — 
The crops exceeded expectation. 

My stock increased and multiplied. 
We liquidated all that mortgage 

And had a bank account beside. 

Now while this story's drawn from fancy, 

I hold it could and has been done. 
And trust it may be an incentive 

To urge some halting farmer's son 
To gather confidence and courage; 

For, 'tis a calling all should praise. 
Indeed, the greatest in our nation, 

Have tilled the soil in boyhood's days. 

Read before Farmers' Institute of Sullivan 
County, December i8, 1901. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE BARN 

When memory's spectrum's trained aright. 

My boyhood's home I view ; 
The wooded glen, the fertile fields. 

Though old, forever new ; 
The spacious barn, with gables three, 

Has attractions rare, I own, 
*Tis the western gable's jutting hood. 

And the shadow by it thrown. 

When work afield, its dial marked 

The moments as they sped. 
That we might wend our homeward way, 

Our hearts be comforted. 
Have we a dial, true and sure. 

On which to look and warn. 
To point a refuge, sweet, secure. 

As the shadow on the barn ? 
1900. 
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TO A LIVE-OAK TREE 

ON THE ATLANTIC BEACH 

Grim sentinel of ages past. 
What epoch was your seeding cast? 
What history could your service teach. 
While guarding Coronado beach? 
What ships distressed have you descried^ 
While you have angry storms defied? 
What breadth of girt, what strength of limhp 
What space within your shadow's rim I 
Perhaps Columbus sought your shade, 
And countless pilgrims homage paid. 
Your decorative filigree 
Suggests a ladened Christmas tree; 
Gray lichen and green, fluffy fern 
Cling to your form at every turn. 
Your polished leaves of emerald green. 
With Spanish moss laced in between. 
Hang pendant, swaying to and fro. 
Responsive to each zephyr's blow. 
Your rustic form all art defies. 
Therein, methinks, your beauty lies. 
A paradox, for all confess^ 
You're handsome in your ugliness. 
1905. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE EDITORIAL WASTE 
BASKET 

You, soulless, heartless, cruel thing. 
What endless sorrowing you bring 
To humble scribes to fame unknown, 
Whose struggling light has faintly shown, 
To find the foundlings of their brain 
Are swallowed as the earth the rain. 
Great yawning mouth, rapacious maw, 
Devouring matter, cooked or raw, 
Mayhap some Thanatopsis bread 
Ofttimes this monster has been fed. 
We might a second Milton boast 
If 'twere not served in lieu of roast ; 
Great draughts of Riley I opine 
Are drunken oftentimes for wine. 
Thus through the menu to dessert 
We find this monster doing dirt — 
Observe I*m free to speak my mind. 
Forsooth, I have no ax to grind. 

1904. 
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A HOUSE-CLEANING ffiYL 

My wife, like other tidy wives, 
Whenever gentle spring revives. 

Inaugurates house-cleaning. 
The carpet-stretcher, mop and broom 
Invade the portal of each room 

With no uncertain meaning. 

But this we annually expect, 
Tis to the changes we object. 

With some degree of reason ; 
For instance, where had stood the bed, 
I find a dresser there, instead. 

Just at this doubtful season. 

The wardrobe, too, is far remote 
Wherein to hang my hat and coat, 

'Tis naturally confusing; 
And if perchance a match to seek 
I could not find one in a week. 

My gropings most amusing. 
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5a: house-cleaning idyl 

I should not family secrets tell. 
Yet recently she moved the well, 

At least its flowing fountain; 
Recalling what the Bible sayeth 
About the ones of ample faith, 

Might e'en remove a mountain. 

To all these changes, I confess, 
I could but meekly acquiesce, 

For I, with smiles, was greeted; 
Remember 'twas the final straw 
That broke the camel's vertebrae. 

And history is repeated. 

The hour had come to wash my face, 
I found the basin well in place, 

Now blinking like an owl ; 
The soapsuds creeping in my eyes. 
When, O ! Alas to my surprise 

My wife had moved the towel!!! 



1900. 
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A PICKANINNY DANCE 

WITNESSED AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Little pickaninny baby, 

Chalky eyes and bright. 
Five years old, or six years, maybe. 

Teeth all glist'ning white ; 
Woolly hair done up in papers. 

Little feet all bare. 
Must I tell you of his capers 

That we witnessed there? 

Natty suit of red and yellow ; 

Tell you he is proud; 
Ought to see the little fellow, 

Smilin' at the crowd. 
With a twang the banjo wakened ; 

See him bowin' low. 
Right and left the people parted, 

Laughed to see him go. 

Ole Zip Coon the banjo stuttered 
But Chalky Eyes was there ; 

His little bare feet fairly fluttered. 
With energy to spare ; 
80 
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A PICKANINNY DANCE 

Up and down the course he glided. 

So fairy-like and light, 
And in the cake-walk how he strided- 

An Ethiopian knight. 

Change of time or tune, he met it — 

The marvel of his race ; 
Where'er I go I shan't forget it, 

This pickaninny's face. 
Hear the shower of money jingle 

Within his little hat; 
Pleasing him, but we the tingle 

Of his pit-a-pat. 



l'envoy 

Still I wonder, is he happy, 
Even with powers rare ; 

Does he long to change his color? 
Perhaps he doesn't care. 
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WHAT'LL YE TAKE? 

The gods of old, sweet nectar sipped, 

And with good judgment, too ; 
Our blue-grass friends, old Bourbon nipped. 

And offered one to you. 
With modest mien, the golden state 

Brings chalice, sparkling fine ; 
I pray you, do not imderrate 

Our product of the vine. 

Milwaukee, with her creamy brick. 

Demands a hearing, too; 
Protesting with a righteous kick, 

Brings forth her famous brew ; 
The Gothamites look with disdain 

On other drinks, and why? 
None can compare with dear champagne. 

That's labeled "Extra Dry." 

The people of great London town 

Say, other drinks may fail. 
Save one, that's brought us much renown. 

Our good and wholesome ale. 
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.what'll ye take? 

The gay Parisians seem to thinly 

The one most famous yet. 
Absinthe is the only drink — 

Their troubles to forget. 

The urchin, and his claim is just, 

Reviews the show parade, 
Imbibes, with throat befogged with dust, 

The circus lemonade : 
But far surpass the mentioned hoard. 

As calicos to silk, 
The treat from mother's handled gourd. 

The spring-cooled buttermilk. 



1904. 
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TO DEPARTING SEPTEMBER 

Thou first bom of Dame Autumn's three, 

Tis meet we give unstinted praise, 
Such transformations wrought by thee 

From strenuous unto halcyon days. 
Thou mak'st the golden-rod aflame 

To catch one's vision from afar. 
Like aspirations e'en for fame — 

To vanish as a meteor. 

One can but love thy gentle mood, 

So unasstuning, coy, and shy ; 
The restfulness within the wood 

Is evidence that thou art nigh. 
We need not learn it from thy lips. 

We hear it on the listless breeze. 
And note thy marks of finger tips 

On field and fen, and leafy trees. 

To us thou'st so endearing grown — 
We're prone to selfishness, perhaps — 

And beg to claim thee for our own. 
Exclusive of the city chaps. 
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TO DEPARTING SEPTEMBER 

Whose souls are wedded, all, to art 
In truth they can not understand 

How nature gives the larger part 
In everything that's truly grand. 

We feel thou needs must soon depart 

To give thy sisters each a place ; 
They each possess a colder heart. 

And neither has as comely face 
As thou, but do not tell them so, 

For they must bide till autumin dies. 
''Where ignorance is bliss," I trow, 

" Tis height of folly to be wise." 



1905. 
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W-A-W 

(SIMGEKS AT WINONA) 

Sing on gladsome warblers, at your rendezvous. 

At Winona, the gem of the west ; 
My 'phone, so responsive, 's adjusted for you, 

That your lullabies lull me to rest 

I catch every cadence your musical throats 

Transfer to my electrical wires ; 
Like softest of zephyrs your melody floats 

mi my lethargic Muse it inspires. 

Sh ! Sh I Let me listenp A rhapsody grand. 

Like spirits of peace from on high ; 
One fact is conclusive, a masterful hand^ 

Methinks 'tis a Stein or a Bly. 

Agaiflp my receiver transmittingly thnlls, 

In ecstatic bliss all the while ; 
I listen] 'TIS Riley^ — o'er valleys and hills — 

In his chosen, inimical style. 

And what is this deafening tumult I hear, 

— "In the wee sma' hours," to boot? 
*Tis Pfrimmer, and Butler, and Cottman, so dear; 

The Owlets are hooting their hoot. 
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W-A-W 

Thus on, half a fortnight, I sit the day long. 

My insatiate longing to fill ; 
The void of my being, twixt converse and song. 

Far exceeding the famed vaudeville. 

How false the assumption that 'distance augments 

The enchantment" in every case ; 
I grant, *tis a pleasure, but not in the sense 

That of meeting my friends face to face. 

Then sing, gladsome warblers, at your rendezvous 

At Winona, the gem of the west : 
My 'phone, so responsive, 's adjusted for you. 

That your lullabies lull me to rest. 

1898, 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

TO a B. 

Come, gentle friend, be thou so near 
That thou ma/st lend thy willing ear 

Unto my burdened song ; 
I echo but in faltering tongue 
Your lyric poem lately sung 

To help mankind along. 

*The Pilgrim on Life's Road" your theme. 
Reminding us 'tis not a dream — 

Your notes accord with mine — 
Your energy, your thought, and brains, 
But, best of aU, your heart obtains 

In every word and line. 

The lesson you design to teach. 

To strive whatever we deign to reach. 

With courage and in love ; 
Lay not our seeming burdens down, 
Let faith evanish every frown, . 

But always lode above. 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

I feel constrained to emphasize, 
We strive not wholly for the prize — 

A crown resplendent bright — 
But rather should our actions tell 
That we do our duty nobly, well, 

For the reason that 'tis right 
1900. 
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WILLIAM HOSEA HAWKINS 

IN MEMORIAK 

Snuffed as a candle was his life. 
No note of warning came to him ; 

A silver cord, a two-edg'd knife 
In the hand of the Reaper grim. 

The cord is severed at a blow ; 
A soul on earth is wrought apart 

From its environment below — 

Small wonder that we shud'ring start. 

As public servant of our state. 

His record stands without a peer, 
Great danger he would contemplate 

With not a thought of fear — 
And yet, beneath his sterner stuff, 

His disposition, strangely mild. 
Indeed, in truth 'twere not enough 

To liken him unto a child. 

His life so full of joy and mirth. 
One could but of his vogue partake 

And testify unto his worth 
For brotherhood and friendship's sake ; 
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WILLIAM HpSEA! HAWKINS 

A kinder heart 'twere hard to find, 
His cheery voice, and gladsome hand, 

He loved the world, and all mankind ; 
He strove, and seemed to understand* 

As entertainer he was blest. 

His reminiscences replete. 
His not the mean and coarser jest. 

But those for recollection sweet. 
His not the life to be effaced, 

As many another one there be — 
Rather his virtues be enchased 

Upon our hearts, and memory. 
October 22, 1905. 
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DO IT NOW 

Procrastination is a cheerful robber 

Of Father Time, 
Act in the present, yours not the future. 

Entreats my rhyme. 
He who'd earn unfading laurels. 

By sword or plow, 
Must be unmindful of the morrow. 

But do it now. 

Too prone are we to leave the doing 

To other days. 
To feel the sun for us should lengthen 

His solar rays. 
Until the dial would be useless 

To look upon. 
Be undeceived, our golden mc»nents 

Will soon be gone. 

Learn from the smith who strikes his iron 

At livid heat. 
From Dewey **When you're ready, Gridley, 

Fire on tiie fleet." 
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DO IT NOW 

From scores of others prompt in action 

As these, I trow, 
Accept my fervent admonition 

To do it now. 

We all should use our best endeavor 

To make a name. 
To merit e'en a brief inscription 

On roll of fame. 
To live aright, this axiom's so essential, 

A mental vow, 
"Embrace the present, trust to Him th' future,*' 

Beginning now. 



1903. 
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MY LITTLE MAN 

Little man with eyes of blue. 

With curly, golden hair, 
Some one's now caressing you, 

Although he isn't there. 
Lay your cheek against my own, 

O ! take it not away ; 
Bless me ! you have stouter grown 

Since but yesterday. 

Off come Uttle stocks and shoes. 

What blessed moments these — 
A recipe to banish blues — 

"Count piggies. Grandpa, please." 
"This little pig to market went, 

While this one stayed at home ; 
This little pig is not content 

And daily wants to roam." 

Fetch the milk for wee, wee pig — 
For my little man? No! No! 

For bottle he has grown too big — 
His mamma told me so. 
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MY LITTLE MAN 
(Photo by Fern"^R»€d) 
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MY UTTLE MAN 

He coached me off a merry pace. 
Through rhymes of classic lore. 

Ecstatic smiles o'erspread his face 
As th* jingles we'd explore. 

Little Jackey Homer sat 

At Danbury Cross, they say, 
While Ole King Cole, think of that 1 

Eat chicken every day — 
At length his eyelids heavy grew — 

I recognized the truce — 
The pleasure of the evening's through ; 

Bless him, and Mother Goose I 
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DADDY 'ND THE DOCTOR 

When daddy hed the fevers 

'N' a risin' on his jaw. 
Them wus ruther bizzy times 

Fer sister, me 'nd ma. 
Fer we hed ter wait on daddy, 

*N' help to run th' store, 
'N' 'tend the distance telefone, 

'N' a dozen things er more. 

When th' doctor 'zamined daddy. 

By lookin' at his tongue, 
A-£eelin' uv his pulses 

'N' a tappin' on his lung, 
I watched the whole percecdin's 

'Nd heerd what daddy sed ; 
But th' doctor answer'd mostly 

With a "uh ! huh r 'nd his hed. 

Cum ter speakin' 'bout th' risin'. 

Which wus big es daddy's hand. 
The doctor said, "This swelling 

Is enlargement of the gland ; 
Indicates a rubifadent. 

'Tis a practice long of mine 
To direct a frequent dressing. 

Simply lard and turpentine." 
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DADDY AND THE DOCTOR 

Now my gran'mas Ve cum ter help us, 

'Nd they fetched ther own receet 
Of a poultice jest fer risin's 

Thet wus awful hard ter beat; 
They didn't like the orders 

Thet the doctor lately give, 
They wus shore he must be poulticed 

Ef we spected him ter live. 

But the doctor kept a comin', 

'N th' risin' growin' wuss. 
Says one doctor, "Manifestly 

This has got the best of us/' 
Then he whisper'd to the other, 

"Doc, I see no other chance 
To releeve the present tension 

But to introduce the lance." 

Now my gran'mas' overheard it, 

'N' ye bet thet they wus skeer'd, 
'N' they raised the biggest rumpus, 

'N' tiiey didn't keer who heerd. 
All the while they wus insistin', 

Es they danced around th' bed, 
Thet dogwood poultice scatters risin's, 

Er shorely brings 'em to a head. 
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DADDY AND THE DOCTOR 

'We are agreed," replied the doctors, 

"That an application hot 
Would no doubt be beneficial." 

Quick they brought the dogwood pot 
On they piled, the steaming poultice ; 

I couldn't help but scringe f er pa, 
Still he lodced jest like a chipmunk 

With some kernels in his jaw. 

Fer days 'n nights th' dogwood poultice 

Hot on daddy's risin* lay ; 
When the doctors next 'xamined, 

"Zouns, it's almost gone away." 
So it wus. "That tamal poultice," 

I overheerd the doctor say, 
"Did work a charm, I can't deny it. 

And I was fooled most wofully." 

Ter say my gran'mas' they wus tickled 

I don't begin ter half express ; 
They couldn't help but tell th' doctor, 

'N' tantalize him sum I g^ess, 
But th' doctor answered curtly, 

Yit in manner most perlite, 
"Th' good Lord merely brings such swellings 

Just for women's great delight" 
1897. 
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HANDICAPPED BY HIS CALLING 

When a babe he loved to prattle. 
When a youth was prone to tattle, 
And his mother often threatened 

To put a bridle on his tongue; 
She insisted he would rue it, 
If he didn't soon subdue it ; 
But his words were as inexhaustless 

As a poet's song unsung. 

He grew up a man quite clever. 
Yet I seldom see him ever. 
And he has a good position. 

In a noted western town. 
I supposed his tongue still going, 
Like a western cyclone blowing, 
For he was amply able to talk 

A sewing circle down. 

But I lately chanced to meet him. 
And qyite cordially did greet him. 
He nodded recognition, 

Something seeming very queer. 
At his reticence displaying, 
I inquired, "Where are you staying?" 
"I am acting station agent 

And telegrapher out here." 
1901. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY PRODUCT 

She, a graduate of Vassar, 

In the ball-room was a star. 
And a fearless, chic chauffeur 

On her auto-racing car. 
Quite expert at golf and fencing, 

Polytechnic lore she had. 
Yet I felt a strange foreboding, 

Craved she, Santos-Dumont's fad. 

She was up in classic music, 

Olden masters she adored ; 
Was at home with Bach and Wagner, 

Many public hits she scored ; 
And her voice, it was a marvel 

For its register and tone. 
But she stepped in double harness 

Over Tesla's aurophone. 

Yet hers was a model husband. 
Owned he quite a stylish flat, 

With its retinue of servants. 
Liveried coachmen and all that, 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY PRODUCT 

And she proved a charming hostess. 
Entertained with queenly gjace ; 

— My foreboding grew the stronger- 
She possessed a pretty face. 

Alas ! her husband lately sickened : 

O ! how bitter was her grief. 
She employed a score of doctors. 

Still they brought him no relief. 
My foreboding reached its climax. 

As resound, the funeral knells. 
When she ordered orange blossoms 

With her wreath of immortelles. 
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OUR DEVASTATED PARK 

BY TORNADO, JUNE 29, I9OO 

Tis said, "Death loves a shining mark/* 

Lo ! th' elements are choice as he ; 
Tornado spied our lovely park. 

Belabored it most ruthlessly. 
Th' livid lightning put to shame 

Th' superhuman searchlight's glare, 
Th' heavens as a scroll of flame 

To watch destruction everywhere. 

Peal on peal the thunders rent 

The rainclouds ; 'fore an angry wind 
The swishing rainfall weirdly blent 

With frightful noise of every kind. 
Chimneys toppling with a crash. 

Roofs upturning, odd project, 
Windows parting with the sash 

In defiance of the architect 

That stately ehn, beloved by all. 
Stood picket on the outer post, 

I saw it snap asunder, fall. 
Lie quivering, give up the ghost. 
104 
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OUR DEVASTED PARK 

Although inanimate and dumb, 

Metho't I heard the giant speak, 
"All things in Nature must succumb. 

However strong, so weak, so weak.'^ 

So, if perchance we feel our strength 

And cut aloof from all that be. 
Mayhap we may be found at length 

As helpless as the fallen tree. 
But yesterday a charming wood, 

A restful spot to look upon. 
We'd nurtured with solicitude, 

Our dearest sentinel is gone. 
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THE DENTIST UP TO DATE 

I heeded not the admonition 

Shakespeare gives in words of love : 
^'Better bear our present ailings 

Than fly to those we know not of." 
I speak therefore with intense feeling 

Of my experience of late ; 
Alas I alas ! I've been the victim 

Of the "Dentist up to date." 

All have read of chained Prometheus, 

In the poets' tragic lays. 
And the cruel, strange devices 

Of the "Inquisition days ;" 
All of these were merely playthings, 

I don't hesitate to state. 
For they can not hold a candle 

To the "Dentist up to date." 

How those cruel ancient monarchs 
Would have gloried in the rig 

Of the Lilliputian grindstone 
On that whirring whirligig, 
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THE DENTIST UP TO DATE 

Would have bartered half their kingdom 
To have drunken in their fill. 

To observe the face contortions 
From that automatic drill. 

While this drill was still exploring, 

I was driven to observe 
That, whatever else is lacking, 

I have quite sufficient nerve, 
And I'm firm in the conviction. 

Had I nerves but few or much, 
The aforesaid tooth tormentor 

Would keep easily in "touch." 

I found his lances dull as hackles. 

Yet he didn't deign to whet, 
But his crosscut saws, I noticed, 

Had been recently reset ; 
And his little loaded mallet, 

He kept plying all the while, 
That I could not help but liken 

To a pile-driver driving pile. 

He's in love with his profession, 
In fact, enjoys a "steady pull," 

And oft secures a good impression 
(In wax) when patient's mouth is full, 
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THE DENTIST UP TO DATE 

He greatly prides his fine equipment. 
And I'm convinced he didn't stop 

Until he tested all the workings 
Of every tool within his shop. 

I so rejoice *tis haply over, 

I now possess a "bridge of sighs," 
Also "crowns" all bright and golden — 

Unlike those worn in paradise — 
I here withdraw my late reflections, 

There's nothing that could compensate 
Me for these priceless masticators 

From my "Dentist up to date." 



1900. 
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O! WHAT A DIFFERENCE 

I rushed into my garden, 

Mine ardor could not hide ; 
Explored a vast area, 

Assayed the dirt beside ; 
Was scheduled "off a fishing," 

At a very early date. 
My spade delved deep and swiftly, 

For I was digging 'T)ait." 

I walked into my garden : 

How awkwardly I digged ! 
My spade had lost its cunning : 

I was very much fatigued ; 
Quite damp with perspiration. 

Mine ardor all had fled. 
My better half was bossing 

An early lettuce bed. 
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FLORIDA FIDDLERS 

Of all the far-&med fiddlers 

That this state presumes to boast, 
I find the most proficient 

On the South Atlantic Coast 
Quite a friend they are to Anglers — 

Not in string concertos grand — 
But they serve as bait for fishes 

And reside down in the sand. 

And their names are so apparent 

As they shoulder up their bow 
March along quite military, 

Alwajrs dressing up their row. 
Draw their bows with great precision 

In andante or gavotte; 
One can not refrain from laug^iing. 

If he feels inclined or not 

They resemble Mr. Spider, 
Being somewhat magnified, 

When upon a slight intrusion. 
Gopher to their holes and hide. 

no 
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FLORIDA FIDDLERS 

If you gently take a knocker, 
Rap upon their porch without. 

Up will clamber Mr. Fiddler 
Just to see what you're about 

Then if you are up to business 

You will make a sudden grab, 
Avoiding well his jaw-like pincers. 

Not unlike an ocean crab. 
Thus secure quantum suMcit; 

Anchored out within your boat. 
Impaling one upon your kirby. 

Casting out without a float. 

Soon you fed the 'lectric current 
Telegraphing to your reel, 

Then you land a Smyrna snapper 
Large enough for a royal meal. 
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TOAST 
"The greatest thing in the World/' 

What force dynamic rules the Then and Now? 

What potent factor marks all history's page? 
What hand so gentle, wields the olive bough ? 

What form so youthful, yet with heart of sage? 
What subtle power beyond all human ken? 

What energy directing, yet unseen? 
What varied passion rules the lives of men? 

Her name is Woman, and her title Queen. 

1903. 
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LIFE'S SEASONS 

Lot the hectic flush of autumn's 

Changed the hue of stunmer's gown, 
Vows she will no longer wear it. 

Silently she drops it down. 
Reveals the form of mother Nature, 

Once a sloven to behold. 
Now with beauty undulating. 

Not unlike a sea of gold. 

Autumn's golden aspirations 

Very soon are put to flight ; 
Winter throws her fleecy mantle, 

Noiseless as the ghost at night ; 
Thus the myriad leaves of autumn 

And old winter's crop of snow 
Cover up all imperfections, 

Only grace and beauty show. 

So is life to seasons likened, 

Changes kaleidoscopic bring, 
Heralding our first appearing, 

Symbolizing infant spring, 
Cometh joyous youth as summer. 

Sturdy manhood as the fall. 
Old age as winter's icy fingers. 

Truly symbolize the pall. 
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MY GRANDSON 

PHILIP REED JENKINS 

My grandson has new lines and whip. 
And drives out in the yard, 

A rocking chair's his chariot. 
The walk his boulevard. 

He dotes upon his splendid stock, 
He grooms with care and skill ; 

He has Lou Dillon "beat a block," 
And records smash at will 

He drives up with his prancing steed 
And says: "Good morning. May. 

I called to see if Philip Reed 
Would like a drive to-day. 

"Don't bother 'bout his dress and face. 
Don't wait to comb his hair. 

For I won't take him any place 
But just around the square." 

O ! see him play that he is Joe, 

Puts Philip in the seat. 
Now cracks his whip, away they go. 

In fancy, down the street. 
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MY GRANDSON 

He draws his reins Bud Doble-like, 
For fear his horse will shy — 

"Here comes an auto and a bike, 
There, Philip, don't you cry." 

He has a system of his own, 
Built on the wireless plan, 

He calls up on his telephone 
From Sheba back to Dan. 

You ought to see him work his ruse 

And hear his monologue. 
He gets the very latest news 

And tells it to his dog. 

That is of plaster paris cast, 

Yet seems to understand ; 
A tiny string needs hold him fast. 

He eats out of his hand. 

The comic paper — ^stale to us — 

Is ever his delight, 
Glad when the copper "pinches" Gus, 

And "Happy" comes out right. 

He has hypnotic powers rare. 

Yet is his age but three, 
A wonder this beyond compare. 

He h)rpnotizes tne. 
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Such prodigies give small concern, 
Yet how are we to know. 

May be a Shakespeare or a Verne, 
In baby embryo. 
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FANCY FREE 

Though autumn leaves have turned to gold, 

They won't buy merchandise ; 
So, all the silver frost doth hold 

Would not bedim your eyes ; 
Yet, after all, all mone/s dross, 

But Nature's fair to see ; 
We have not suflFered any loss. 

But gained in fancy free. 
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TWO PICTURES 



I saw the rose from out the gloom 
Of winter's darkness brightly bloom ; 
I watched its shining petals fall. 
How evanescent after all. 



II 



I saw my love's bright budding form 
Break forth from out life's fitful storm; 
I watched her blooming day by day, 
Unlike the rose, she bides alway. 
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A GIFT IN LOVE 

A gift embraces joy twofold, 

When from the heart 'tis given, 
A kindly word, a wealth of gold. 

Contains the soul of leaven; 
It makes the joys of love more grand. 

This gracious act of giving, 
It binds our hearts, joins hand to hand, 

And makes life worth the living. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 

If the day just spent has brought us 

More of good than we have striven, 
Let the surplus be acknowledged 

And accredited in heaven ; 
For there may be days of trials 

Fraught with good a small amount; 
We may need these small excesses 

To balance up our life's accotmt. 
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RESOLUTION 

The Past is gone, the Now and Future ours, 
Let's rid our plots of all obnoxious weeds ; 

Let's cultivate alone perennial flowers 
By planting only pure and wholesome seeds. 
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TO A MOSQUITO 

Thou tireless, most persistent thing 
That Nature e'er invested wing. 
Why will you so insistent hum 
So near one's auditory dnun. 
When other portions, fair to see. 
Are left exposed to your piracy ? 
Why is it your extreme delight 
To ply your g^esome trade at night? 
Advance in daylight on your foe 
And give one just a little show. 
Why is't, mosquito, we implore. 
You always seek the human gore 
When other mammals in a trice 
Would make a willing sacrifice? 
You need not journey from your bog. 
Attack the ever-present hog. 
Reform your methods, if you please, 
We'll claim you do not spread disease ; 
But if you must our vigils keep. 
We beg of you, do let us sleep. 
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WORTHY OF IMITATION 

Sweet Autumn's happy once again. 

Her face a-beam with smiles, 
I sometimes fear that she is vain 

And haughty, by her wiles. 
Yet she has reason to be glad. 

She sports a gorgeous gown, 
The like of which could not be had 

From any shop in town. 

Its colors blend from sad to gay, 

From bright to somber shade. 
With warm caress the zephyrs play 

Through th* flounces of our maid. 
O ! could our wives but humble pride, 

(Twould give us lasting cheer,) 
Like Autumn wise, be satisfied 

With one new gown each year. 
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NATURE'S BANQUET 

READ AT citizens' BANQUET TO TOURISTS 

Nature's banquet, royal feast. 
Who hath said that wonders ceased ? 
Catch the fellow, bind him tight 
Introduce him here to-night. 
Remove his shackles, loose his eyes. 
Let him gaze with awed surprise. 
Bid him scan this bill of fare 
Does a king's, with, it compare? 
Whence the soiu"ce of such a spread, 
Whereby hundreds may be fed? 
Searched they not the tropic trees 
For luscious, golden gbbes like these, 
Nor up to northlands for the flour 
Employed within my lady's bower. 
Nor, 'neath the waters, poets tell. 
For brick house oysters on the shell ; 
Not e'en to Spreckle's for his sweet. 
Dame Nature's honey's made to eat. 
Nor off to market for the deer. 
Shrewd hunters know where they appear ; 
And Nature's turkey gobblers strut, 
126 
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NATURE S BANQUET 

Nay, not beside the planter's hut, 
But deep within Dame Nature's glen 
O'er verbant bays and mossy fen ; 
Savannahs shelter countless snipe ; 
Where calls the quail, and, tilters, pipe. 
Among the marshy cypress trees. 
The mallards hold their matinees. 
But whence this ever longed for dish, 
All species human heart could wish ; 
All sportsmen love him I opine. 
But best of all, when on this line. 
And be it sheepshead, bass or trout, 
Is biggest ere we get him out. 
My query is unanswered yet, 
One single name, the question's met ; 
New Smyrna's the name and place 
Where sportsmen gather for the chase. 
Where Nature's lavish, bounteous hand, 
Aladdin needs but to command 
To call them forth. The substance ours 
Amidst its sunshine, palms and flowers. 
To you who bade us gather here 
To give us such a hearty cheer 
We beg to thank you, kindly, too, 
And may we all return to you. 
We can not say which pleases us more. 
Your famed resort or your open door. 
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LIMERICKS 

A couple in quaint New Orleans, 
Who live whdly on turnips and greens, 

When the folks at the "Hub," 

Try to laugh at such grub. 
Say, Horrors I They do not know "beans." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

She stood at the back kitchen door ; 

Said, "Son, you've been swimming scxne more/' 

"No, ma, I declare 

That the rain wet my hair." 
But his shirt was on wrong-side before I 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A couple, who live at Bellaire, 

Had children, fourteen, none to spaire ; 

All were "peaches," they said. 

But, when curled up in baid 
With the measles, they cried, "Take a paire t" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tis said of a barber named Shad, 
Whose razors were horribly bad. 

When a customer'd frown. 

He would quiet him down : 
**Don't you know a 'strong pull' is the fad?" 
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UMERICKS 

A couple way up in St. Croix, 
Have reason for ecstatic joix, 

When the doctor, a churl, 

Pronounced it a gurl. 
The nurse shouted, "No, sir, a boix I" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A lady who lives at St. Clair, 
Was wealthy beyond all compair. 

Till the coalman and plumber. 
And iceman, last summer. 
Combined, now her wealth isn't thair. 

♦ 4e :|e 

A man out in Montana plains. 
Possessing more muscle than brains. 

When he died — on my word — 

He wasn't interred — 
A cyclone — there were no remains. 

* * * 

To his pa Johnny ventured to say, 
"Fish'd bite like fury to-day." 

"Son, that's probably true. 
But they'll never bite you 
If youll keep from the water away/' 
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LIMERICKS 

A maiden was baring her arm, 
For vaccine that warded off harm ; 

On abrasing the skin. 

To rub the stuff in, 
She murmured, "I am awfully warm I" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The doctor proceeded, at this, 
"Such surger/s only a kiss. 

If it happens to 'take,' 

I'll say, for your sake. 
You'll be warmer a thousand times. Miss." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A porter way up in Podunk, 
The very first time he got drunk. 

Trying hard to look wise, 

"Is it me or me eyes. 
When I cawnt tell a grip from a trunk." 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the mountains near Phoenix, Ariz., 
Went a hunter, who said he meant biz, 
But the fellows out there. 
Let him kill a tame bear — 
O, courageous Teddy, gee whiz ! 
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MY DOCTOR'S PRESCRIPTION 
R — Change and Rest, aa p. s. 

My doctor argued change and rest^ 

Essential in my case — 
Prescribed a sojourn in th' south 

My ailments to efface ; 
I sought to follow his advice, 

But came off second best — 
The porters gobbled up the change 

And the landlords got the rest. 
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A DAY'S OUTING 

Our dear beloved pastor 

Had often heard me speak 
Of 'specially fine fishing 

To be had in Turman's Creek. 
How the waters, clear as crystal, 

And the banks with verdure roll, 
That the fish were only waiting 

To be caught, in Thompson's hole. 

I asked him would he join me 

In an outing there some day? 
"Yes, indeed, I'd be delighted ; 

Why not go there right away?" 
So anxious was my brother. 

Touched with pity was my heart. 
That I told him on the morrow 

At early mom we'd start 

I, in keeping with my promise, 
He was waiting on his stile. 

Brimming full of expectation 
And the broadest kind of smile. 
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A DAY'S OUTING 

Remarked as I drew near him, 
"This will be a royal treat." 

Yet was mentally observing, 
"And I badly need the meat." 

His children with approval 

Watched us clamber in the hack ; 
Were we not the "Isaak Waltons" 

That would bring the fishes back? 
The mom was simply perfect. 

Said the preacher, "I declare. 
The day is quite propitious. 

And so redolent the air ; 

"It is so exhilarating. 

Lack of ozone not a bit." 
I forgot my dictionary. 

So I took his word for it. 
We enjoyed the ride immensely. 

Soon would reach our goal. 
Here we caught a pail of minnows, 

Now are sighting "Thompson's hole.*^ 

Here, said I, 's the Ne Plus Ultra, 
With no attempt to hide my pride ; 

He was simply the explorer, 
I was in the role of Guide. 
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A DAY'S OUTING 

He viewed the muddy banks and water, 
Occasioned by the recent rains ; 

I fancied I could read his verdict, 
"Little meat here for our pains." 

Our rods and reels now ready. 

We cast out where we stood, 
For I, you know, was very anxious 

To make my story good. 
We baited all our tackle 

And set them in a row ; 
Should a fish be in that quarter 

It would have but little show. 

We watched the corks intently, 

Scarcely breathing for a time. 
When the preacher broke the silence — 

Let me see, how is your rhyme, 
"Er fish with minners, erly-like, 

'Way up to Thompson's hole/ 
'N* pull out big ole goggle-eyes 

That rainbow-up yer pole.' 

"When is this 'rainbow' business 

To begin I'd like to know ; 
My nerves are highly tension'd. 

And have been an hour or so.'* 
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A day's outing 

He waited for my answer. 

But did not see my tears; 
My tho'ts were mingling with the scenes 

Of more than thirty years. 

I saw myself bare-footed. 

In my striped hickory shirt, 
A face, tho* bright and cheerful, 

A stranger not to dirt. 
I was fishing there that moment. 

With my crooked hazel pole. 
My shoethread line and wooden cork, 

Enraptured was my soul. 

How long I might have lingered 

Had not my brother spoke 
Something of a ducking, 

When to consciousness I woke. 
The scene so chang'd about me 

I could not help but feel. 
The fish disliked our painted rod 

And nickel plated reel. 

Hooks with fiddle strmg attachment, 

And fancy floaters, too ; 
We never once "spit on our bait," 

Like we always used to do. 
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A DAY S OUTING 

The preacher's sanctimonious face 
And glasses rimmed with gold. 

His buttoned — straight-up— long-tailed coat 
They never saw of old. 

We could not blame the fishes 

Thus to take them unawares ; 
They fancied us picnickers 

Or some noted millionaires ; 
So we wound again our tackle 

With ev'ry bobber dry ; 
I was nearly brokenhearted. 

But the preacher winked his eye, 

And said, "Down in Virginia, 

In the mountain streams, the trout 
Become so large and plentiful 

They crowd each other out/' 
With joy I hailed that story. 

So much better now I felt. 
That I dropped my fishing tackle 

And handed him "the belt" 

Altho' our string was empty. 

We homeward must return, 
By far the hardest trial 

That the little children learn. 
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A DAY S OUTING 

The truth about the matter, 
For there were no fish to buy, 

Or we would make a purchase, 
And they couldn't come too high. 

A happy tho't occurred to me 

While driving into town ; 
Tell the girls we caught so many 

That we had to "salt" 'em down. 
Then telegraph Virginia, 

"Send a hundred, largest size, 
I will pay the cost of transit. 

Label them 'Ole Goggle-Eyes/ " 
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A MODERN ANANIAS 

He had told me of the glories 
Of the climate Night and Day, 

That the weather's made to order 
In the great Peninsula ; 

That clothing was a burden, 
Thinnest, loosest neglige 

Could be worn with any comfort 
In this sunny Florida. 

Lo! I left my fall- and winter- 
Clothing in the northern clime. 

But I've wished for them a thousand, 
If I've wished a single time. 

We've been firing "good and plenty," 
Th' envy of a stoker hand. 

To exist with any comfort 
In this grafter's Sunny Land. 

O'er the game my fancy lingered, 

I could see them trotting by ; 
I could shoot the choicest Antler 

Without closing either eye 
In our outing. O ! So different. 

Empty was our bag and pot. 
Not a Buck or Doe was started. 

Thus denied a single shot. 
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A MODERN ANANIAS 

I was getting much discouraged 

At my seeming woeful luck, 
When Ananias came up smiling, 

"Now let's go and get the duck, 
Just a few miles down the river 

In the famous Wild Lagoon 
We can have *all kinds of shooting^ 

At Mallard, Bluebill, Goose or LoonJ 

So ! A Naphtha Launch we chartered 

At — ^no matter what per day ; — 
We were fixed to glut the market. 

And to do it right away. 
Six of us, with firearms loaded 

To th' muzzle, you can guess. 
What a deafening bombardment — 

Hot engagement, nothing less. 

As we glided down the river 

Saw some ducklings, here and there, 
Just beyond our guns to carry. 

Enough to make a hunter swear. 
"Wait until we find them feeding. 

They will be so tarnal thick. 
We will save our ammunition. 

For we'll kill 'em with a stick." 
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A MODERN ANANIAS 

On we glided till the water 

Seemed to me was ocean-wide; 
Here the sportsmen say Eureka! 

Each must seek a blind and hide. 
I watched and waited for the flyers 

Till my limbs were cold and numb^ 
Doomed again to disappointment. 

For the flyers failed to come. 

If this were all, I could forgive him, 

And condone the whole offense, 
But he told me that th' fishing 

At Sheepshead Cut was just inmiense ; 
Sheepshead large, in countless numbers. 

Scarce the waters to abide, 
That some would hustle to th' ocean 

When would come the ebb of tide. 

Thence we went with bait and tackle. 

Our expectation highly soared ; 
We'd dispose of just our surplus 

To pay at least a fortnight's board. 
I now recall that Ananias 

Said, "Fishing's simply out of sight — " 
The only truth he's yet exploited ; 

I failed to get a single bite. 
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L'ENVOY 

If from these pages 

You have caught a note 
That seemed worth while 

To even once recall, 
My recompense is sweet 

For having oped my throat ; 
Thus life is worth the 

Living after all. 
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